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JOUN JAY. 


Tuere are few who are truly great. Upon some the title has 
been conferred, whose characters when clearly developed betray 
much that is derogatory to their fame. But in briefly noticing 
the life of the distinguished statesman and jurist, whose name is 
placed at the head of this article, we have the utmost confidence, 
that the more his personal qualities and public services are known, 
the more fondly will his memory be cherished in the hearts of his 
countrymen. 

We have not been prompted to the task which we have under- 
taken, from a desire to vindicate the character of Mr. Jay against 
the criminations of his enemies; or with the expectation of eli- 
citing greater respect for his name. At an earlier period this 
might have been necessary. Such was the virulence of the con- 
tending parties when he was called to engage in the political con- 
flicts of his country, that the most deserving were not exempt 
from unprovoked calumny and abuse. Fortunate above most 
must he have been, who came forth unscathed from the contests 
in which the sons of freedom were then engaged. But time has 
disproved the charges which might have impaired the reputation 
of Mr. Jay; and it must be no small satisfaction to his personal 
and public friends, and no little encouragement to all, who like 
him are devoted to the interests of their country, to be assured, 
that when calumny and abuse could no longer answer the ends 
of party animosity, they gave way to the cheerful acknowledg- 
ment of the wisdom and virtue reflected upon his character by 
“habits of meditation, benevolence and piety.”’ Such was the abil- 
ity which he uniformly displayed in his public ministrations, and 
such the purity of his motives as manifested in all his conduct, 
that one thing only appears to have been wanting, to have raised 
him as high as any other man in the estimation of the public. 
With his name there was associated none of that military glory, 
which belonged to Washington, or Hamilton; and which now 
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seems to be regarded by some, as the most essential qualification 
of a true statesman. But it is sufficient to say, that although he 
was not a general, he distinguished himself in a sphere demand- 
ing in an equal degree the greatest abilities and wisdom. 

Mr. Jay’s earliest years were devoted to his country. He 
promptly obeyed her summons to appear as the supporter of her 
interests in the national councils, and the defender of her rights at 
foreign courts. The confidence and esteem of his countrymen 
were soon acquired by the promptitude and zeal which he mani- 
fested in their service. While a member of congress, his pres- 
ence was often required in the convention of his own state, and 
hence his name is not enrolled among the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence : but the celebrated state paper addressed to 
the British people about this time, is sufficient to show what lofty 
sentiments he had espoused, and how deeply he was imbued 
with the true principles of liberty. When too hostilities had 
commenced, and a crisis had arrived which might well awaken 
the apprehensions of the most sanguine and devoted patriot ; 
when the British general, encouraged by the success which had 
attended his arms, had with confidence proclaimed the offer of 
pardon to all who would return to royal allegiance ;—at this hour 
of general despondency, Mr. Jay in a powerful and thrilling ap- 
peal called upon his countrymen, “to awake to a sense of their 
danger, and to discharge the duties they owed to themselves, their 
country, and their God.” When called to represent the claims of 
his country in the courts of Europe, he acquitted himself with 
acknowledged fidelity, and preserved with firmness the honor of 
the American people. On entering upon the duties of his mis- 
sion, he was early convinced that France, although professing 
herself the ally of his country, was pursuing an obvious policy in 
opposing his negotiations with England, while she favored the 
interests of the house of Bourbon in contesting the right of the 
United States to the navigation of the Mississippi. 'The situation 
of Mr. Jay at this period was truly embarrassing. He had not 
only to contend with all the difficulties ordinarily attending ne- 
gotiations with jealous powers, but he found himself obliged to 
contend alone. ‘The American people confided implicitly in the 
alliance of France, and scarcely entertained a doubt that she was 
guided in her measures, by motives friendly to themselves, and 
perfectly consistent with their rights. Congress had moulded 
her instructions according to the advice of the French minister ; 
and in addition to all this, his colleague, Dr. Franklin, urged on 
the one hand by France, and on the other by his instructions, 
was disposed to conclude a treaty sacrificing rights, which he 
knew to be of inestimable value to his country. Still Mr. Jay 
persisted in maintaining what he regarded the just claims of 
America; and ere long had the satisfaction of establishing a 
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treaty on the most honorable terms, and of successfully closing 
the arduous contest, in which he had early enlisted and strenu- 
ously persevered. Subsequently, as secretary of state, chief 
justice of the United States, and governor of New York, Mr. Jay 
performed important services for his country, and secured to him- 
self the lasting veneration of his fellow citizens. 

Having thus far spoken only of the public conduct of Mr. Jay, 
perhaps it will be more interesting to make a few inquiries 
respecting his political and religious principles. ‘Thus we shall 
learn, not to what course wisdom prompted an individual under 
circumstances in which we can never expect to be placed; but 
what are to constitute our rules of action in every situation of life. 
Believing that it belongs to maturer minds to discuss questions in 
politics and religion, we shall not attempt any thing more than to 
offer a few cursory remarks naturally suggested by the proposed 
inquiries. Of Mr. Jay then, permit us to say that his were the 
principles which “ should ever characterize the friend of freedom,” 
and his the sentiments which should at all times inspire the 
patriot and the statesman. We are aware that it is easier to apply 
this language to an individual, than to induce in others the belief 
that it belongs to him. We are also aware that if it has been 
justly cited as descriptive of the principles and sentiments of Mr. 
Jay, asimilar phraseology has often been wrongly applied in other 
instances ; for Mr. Jay differed from many men whose services 
some hold in high estimation, and who advocated different princi- 
ples. Of the propriety of the present application of it, however, 
we shall expect the reader to decide. 

In speaking of the political principles of Mr. Jay, the first, and 
we believe the only charge, which we shall need to answer, is, 
that he was a federalist, a term once synonymous among those of 
a certain party with Monarchist, Angloman, and Corruptionist. 
But epithets so false and opprobrious would be instantly repelled 
by the well informed of the present day, when applied to such 
men as Washington, Hamilton, and Jay. Among many, how- 
ever, the appellation of federalist, even now, is associated with 
the idea of one, who was grossly blinded in his political views, 
and madly inculcated principles subversive of equal rights, and 
dangerous to liberty. But what is federalism? Whence did it 
originate? Soon after the close of the revolutionary war, there 
was excited in the minds of many a strong apprehension for the 
peace and honor of the country, arising from the manifest inef- 
ficiency of the national government. Experience had pointed 
out errors in the existing system of government, which called 
loudly for a remedy, and had taught as was believed, that the 
people would not adopt and earry into execution measures pro- 
motive of their best interests, without the establishment in some 
form or other of a coercive power. Public considerations had 
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been suppressed by an eagerness for private gain ; and individual, 
rather than national interests, had become the great objects of at- 
tention. Questions of the highest importance arose, upon which 
Congress might deliberate and advise, but had no authority to 
determine. ‘The state of affairs seemed to be approaching some 
crisis, and about to undergo some revolution, which could not be 
foreseen or surmised. All believed, that some change was ne- 
cessary, but when, or how it could be effected the spirit of proph- 
ecy only could discern. At this critical juncture the federal con- 
stitution was proposed—was deliberated upon; and when its 
ablest advocates were ready to abandon their fondly cherished 
hopes, was finally adopted. ‘Thus was reared the edifice of our 
national union. ‘Thus, by the wisdom and virtues of its founders, 
was established among us an efficient, and yet free government. 
Hence, too, federalism had its origin ; and because Mr. Jay was 
an advocate of its principles, he was called a federalist ; nor would 
he even now disown the appellation. 

Of federalism little mention is now made. Federalists, too, in 
name have disappeared ; but their sentiments still inspire the wise 
and good among us—still continue to check the dangerous en- 
croachments of its new styled foe, democracy. We know that 
there is often litthe meaning in terms, but they commonly pro- 
duce strong impressions upon some minds. Kings are not always 
despots, but by many among us the conferment of a crown would 
be considered as nothing less than the surrender of our liberty. 
A republic is a name dear to every American; but republics have 
not always been free. The term democracy we have never 
heard defined. We believe that it may be in theory a govern- 
ment in which an enlightened people, governed by the great prin- 
ciples of justice, and actuated by a spirit of “ universal philan- 
thropy,” control the interests of the nation; but that it oftener is 
one, in which the “ proffered bribe of corruption” places at the 
head of national affairs some popular leader, who hopes to dis- 
prove the wisdom of his predecessors, by a course of policy 
adapted to the success of some fond experiment. But whatever 
may be the confidence with which some predict the final triumph 
of democratical principles in this country ; and whatever may be 
the influence which they are destined to exert upon our political 
institutions, we believe that people to be governed by false views 
of liberty, who distrust the wisdom and integrity of the truest 
statesman, and rely implicitly on the infallibility of public opinion. 
He is not of course to be considered an utter stranger to liberal 
principles, who asks not for an unreserved surrender of delegated 
power. Nor is he certainly ignorant of his rights, who denoun- 
ces not the aristocracy of wisdom and virtue, and refuses to vote 
irreligion and vice, as has sometimes been done from principle, 
into stations of honor and high trust. 
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It is with much satisfaction, that we now advert to the religious 
principles of Mr. Jay. He was a firm believer in the doctrines 
of revealed religion, and a living exemplification of its great 
truths. Some have attempted to vindicate the characters of men 
filling the highest oflices of the country, against the charge 
of infidelity ; while others seem to think that infidels and irreli- 
gious men in oflice are a security against the dangerous union of 
church and state. Frequent allusion is made to Mr. Jefferson, 
not, we believe, with a design “to blacken his fame,” but be- 
cause he was a popular advocate of principles to which Mr. Jay 
and the believers of Christianity were opposed. Not a few of 
his friends have endeavored to inculcate the belief, that he was 
more consistent in his views of religion than is generally be- 
lieved. But we ask, if he were not a disbeliever of revealed reli- 
gion; if he were not an infidel, why is such an opinion so gene- 
rally prevalent—so universally acknowledged?) Or are there any, 
who being aware of the sceptical views of Mr. Jefferson, and the 
general tenor of his writings, still maintain, that they were such 
as “ should distinguish always the nation’s guardian?” If so, we 
cannot believe that such sentiments will meet with a ready re- 
sponse from an enlightened community ; from a people, who know 
full well the value of that religion, which was regarded by our 
worthy ancestors as the only security against immorality, and 
the final subversion of the institutions of society. We rather 
believe that they confide in the religious principles which Mr. Jay 
embraced, and publicly professed ; and which only can effectually 
cherish among any people sentiments of morality and virtue. 


N. 
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Away! away! the Moon shines bright, 
And gilded skies serenely glow, 

Through airy fields we take our flight, 
Far o'er the slumb'ring world below. 


We quit our once loved sylvan seat, 
The shadowy vale and lonely glade, 

Where oft with silvery voices sweet, 
At quiet eve we danc'd and play'd. 


We leave our wild, enchanted bowers, 
Arrayed in robes of fairest green, 
The velvet lawns and beds of flowers, 
Where we reposed by day unseen. 
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The summer's past, we go to find 
Some clime beneath a happier sky, 
Where winds are mild and seasons kind, 
And spring's sweet blossoms never die. 


Where fields in verdant garb are dight, 
And groves forever drest appear— 

There songsters dwell with fond delight, 
And revel through the blooming year. 


On silken wings we swiftly speed, 
Our flight must end ere glimpse of day ; 
Then will we seck some emerald mead, 
Embower'd in woodland far away. 


The merry hours we'll there beguile, 
Along the dew-bespangled ground, 

And ‘neath pale Cynthia's cloudless smile, 
Gay sport in glittering circles round. 

But when drear Winter's reign is o'er, 
And flow'rets gem each smiling plain, 


Our former home we'll seek once more, 
And wanton ‘mong its bowers again. B. 


LORENZO THE MAGNIFICENT. 


AN HISTORIC TALE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


PART I. 


‘Oh Florence! Florence! unto me thou wast 
Like that Jerusalem, which the Almighty He 
Wept over: “ but thou wouldst not.” 
Perhaps he'll lore—and is not love in vain 
Torture enough without a living tomb ?"’ 
Prophecy of Dante. 


Tue beautiful city of Florence lies on the banks of the Arno, 
at the distance of about seven miles from its embouchure. The 
valley of the Arno, in the Appenines, from which the river de- 
rives its source, was in the time of the Florentine and Pisan re- 
publics, studded with the country seats of opulent merchants, but 
at the present day is peopled by manufacturers of the linen stuffs 
and Leghorn hats, that form so important articles in the commerce 
of ‘Tuscany. Across the river are built four bridges, communica- 
ting with the four quarters of the city, each two leagues in cir- 
cumference and three thousand yards in length. Florence has 
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been justly styled “the cradle of the arts, at the time of their re- 
generation,” and is still, despite the rapacious zeal of modern 
savans, the repository of numerous memorials of consummate in- 
genuity and skill. Michael Angelo regarded her cathedral as the 
most perfect specimen of architecture, and Charles the fifth, of 
Germany, is well known to have said, that “it ought to be con- 
fined in a glass case to defend it from the wind and atmosphere.” 
The church of Santa Croce, three centuries old, still preserves its 
embellishments of jaspers, lapis lazuli, alabaster, and the most val- 
uable marbles, and within this magnificent mosaic, repose the 
ashes of Galileo, Aretino, and Machiavelli. 

In 1400, the family of Medici had, by their immense wealth 
and politic management, obtained the supreme rule of Florence. 
During the magistracy of Lorenzo de Medici, Florence stood fore- 
most among the infant Italian republics, for the extent of her re- 
sources, and more especially her devotion to the cause of litera- 
ture, Which was just then emerging from the darkness of the mid- 
dle ages. ‘This celebrated man, inheriting all the generosity of 
his grandfather Cosmo, and still more distinguished for his mili- 
tary talents, with the title of Gonfaloniere, led the armies of Flo- 
rence throughout the entire extent of Italy, and while the au- 
thors, artists, musicians, and men of genius in every profession, 
welcomed his approach, those princes who had_ secretly endeav- 
ored to crush the rising hopes of Florence, received him at once 
with hatred and admiration. Among those who particularly 
dreaded the genius of Lorenzo, were Ludovico Sforza, Duke of 
Milan, and Sixtus fifth, who then filled the papal chair. ‘These 
men, aware of their incapacity singly to compete with their rival, 
although differing throughout in character and disposition, had 
determined by uniting their forces, to invade the flourishing ter- 
ritories of Florence, and at once rid themselves of a foe, fast be- 
coming too powerful for their combined efforts. 

. * * * * * 

On a bright and balmy morning, in the spring of 1480, a small 
band of horsemen, might be seen slowly crossing the Piazza of 
Santa Maria de Novella, which, adorned with numberless statues, 
often affords a delightful retreat for purposes of worship, instead 
of the immense Gothic edifice in its rear. ‘The demeanor of the 
cavaliers was solemn and reverential, as well befitted those who 
bad just witnessed the sacred ceremony of mass. There was 
nothing in the appearance of the greater part of the little com- 
pany to attract especial attention. ‘Their costume and badges 
declared them servitors of the Medicis, and it was a well known 
maxim of this powerful house, that “authority is to be preserved 
by abstaining from the appearance of authority.” In the rear of 
the main party, however, at some short distance, rode two, whose 
free movements and splendid equipments bespoke high rank, and 
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no one, indeed, could regard the noble features and massive form 
of the one, and the graceful, sinewy form of the other, without 
at once admiring the contrast, and hesitating as to which should 
be granted the palm of superior beauty. ‘The first seemed a man 
of some fifty years of age, with a face expressing both thought 
and command. His forehead was high and broad; his hair 
crisped and short; his eye-brows heavy, and lips firmly compres- 
sed; while a large, bright, blue eye, gave a soft and pleasing cast 
to his countenance. His dress was rich, and profusely lined with 
furs, and a single diamond sparkled in his quadrangular cap. His 
arms were simply a long two-handed sword, cross hilted, a Span- 
ish dirk of the kind just then beginning to be worn, and a ponder- 
ous mace, from which hung several small balls or pills, the insignia 
of the Medici family, and which gave them their title. ‘The other 
was a young man, who had numbered perhaps half the years of 
his companion, and though apparently not his equal in rank, rode 
by his side carelessly. His cap was doffed, and the wind gently 
stirring his dark locks, disclosed now and then a white forehead, 
beneath which glittered a bright, black eye. ‘The expression of 
his countenance was that of one, who had not yet seen much 
sorrow, and who was determined to rely upon his native powers 
for aid in danger and extremity. His manner towards his supe- 
rior was that of marked respect, not unmingled with confidence, 
and indeed, the careless dignity of the other seemed to warrant 
some degree of familiarity. ‘The silence so long preserved was 
at length broken by the elder, much it would seem, to the satis- 
faction of his comrade, whose restless movements and impatient 
management of the reins, told how irksome was his own pro- 
longed reserve. 

“ Well, Max. God knows I wish it were so—but so long as 
your father is beating at the gate of Florence and threatening to 
overturn our well beloved city, the duty of Lorenzo de Medici is 
clear. What think you, our friends would say, did the son of 
their country’s worst foe wed—aye, and that too, when we know 
not whether to-morrow’s sun will rise upon our Florence a re- 
public—the child of him who professes to be, who és, her de- 
fender and chief. No, no, Max.; wait my friend, till these dread- 
ful days are past, and then bethink thee, how sure is the word of 
a Medici. Laura is thine.”’ 

The young soldier turned impatiently in his saddle, but at once 
suppressing the frown that began to contract his brow, he replied, 
“ Mille Grazie—noble sir, but when, in the name of all the saints, 
will these times come? ‘Twelve months have already gone, and 
yet the pope and my curmudgeon of a father, are in arms against 
this town; and here rest I, Maximilian Sforza, waiting the will 
of those whose consent should yield to the weight of my trusty 
sword—in good sooth, an argument that never yet failed me. 
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Heaven knows, were it not for the bright smiles of Laura, they 
should hear the hacking of my battle-axe, even in the gloomy 
halls of the Vatican.” 

“ Patience, patience, mio amico, every thing has an end, they 
say, and so must this contest. Methinks I see already, that Six- 
tus would fain dissolve the league with your father, and were it 
not that our citizens are daily becoming restless and dissatisfied 
with our efforts, in a few weeks, | doubt not, the Arno would be 
as free of foes, as are now the streets of Florence.”’ 

“The citizens! the curs! what valor could do, we have done, 
and yet my esquire Guilio says, that no longer ago than the noon 
of yesterday, they met to devise means of surrendering the city 
to our foes. He says too there are, at this moment, paid emis- 
saries of the pope within the walls, preparing the seditious and 
dispirited merchants for some sudden movement.” 

“Ha! what said he? a conspiracy—where learned he this ?’’ 

“* From that German, whose life you spared during the last bat- 
tle at the bridge of San Lorenzo.” 

“Oh—Friedrich ? What else did he learn ?” 

“Nothing more—the man seemed willing, yet afraid to speak 
out. But Guilio thinks, that the blow is aimed at you, and that 
a day will hardly elapse before the sedition bursts forth.” 

* Let it come! and if so be Florence falls, the blame rest with 
themselves alone. But I trust yet to see our standard waving 
over the proud city of Milan, and perchance, even the haughty 
battlements of St. Angelo. Of that hereafter. Where said he, 
thesé cowardly dogs convened :”’ 

“Of this he could not learn; but thinks at the house of the 
linen merchant, near the chapel of Three Friars.” 

For a few moments they rode on in silence, young Sforza 
only now and then addressing some command to the horsemen, 
who followed close in their rear. Soon, however, Lorenzo turned 
to the young knight, and with a firm voice said, “This is what 
I expected, and your information has only hastened the movement 
I was about to make. ‘The time has now come when the fate of 
Florence is to be determined. F’or her, I will risk my fortunes, 
my life, my all. Go you to Laura: say nothing of our danger. 
Poor girl! she has sorrow enough of her own. In the mean time, 
I have duties that must be performed. I will see you to-night 
at the palace. Soldiers! retire to your quarters—keep a good 
look-out for traitors—for traitors there are in this city.” 

The horsemen respectfully raising their caps, retired slowly, 
with the admirable discipline for which Lorenzo had rendered his 
warriors so famous and so much dreaded, looking neither to the 
right nor the left, but steadily following their captain. Obedient 
to the injunctions of his general, Maximilian Sforza, giving his 
steed the rein. pranced gaily down the spacious street before him, 
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humming a canzone from Boccaccio, as thoughtlessly as if he 
knew no disappointment. So it ever is in life; a smiling coun- 
tenance may disguise the grief of an aching heart, as the polished 
tomb shrouds the decay and rottenness of death. 

. * * * * . . 

The royal palace of the Medicis, for many years the resort of 
the learned men of the age, was built near the celebrated Cathe- 
dral, and was almost the only specimen of Gothic architecture in 
Florence, worthy of note. It was a large quadrangular building, 
and contained an extensive court within itself. Here might be 
seen beautiful Grecian statues, vieing in perfectness of proportion, 
with the chef d’@uvres of Angelo and Titian. Upon a Corin- 
thian column of marble, glittered, in the center of this square, 
the famous Medician vase, considered the finest in the world, “ of 
the most perfect form, the grandest dimensions, and the most ex- 
quisite sculpture,” being a work of Grecian art, representing the 
sacrifice of Iphigenia. ‘The 8. P. Q@. R., the famous emblem of 
Roman pomp and sovereignty, were inscribed upon the pillars at 
the entrance of the halls leading to the music room, the library, 
and the bath. Passing under the great arch of entrance, and 
crossing the tesselated area, the young knight traversed a long cor- 
ridor, but suddenly he paused, for his ear caught the plaintive 
tones of a female voice. He listened attentively, and soon dis- 
tinguished one of those sonnets of Petrarch, which seem to burn 
with passion and poetic fire. ‘This discovery made, he stepped 
noiselessly to the door of the apartment at the end of the gallery, 
and gently opening it, beheld reclining in a pensive attitude a fe- 
male figure of surpassing beauty and grace. Long dark locks 
floated luxuriantly over her shoulders. Her oriental eyes were 
tearful and uplifted, and her whole appearance spoke the aban- 
donment of sorrow. She sat near the Gothic window, one hand 
supporting her head, while she gazed listlessly upon the bright, 
blue Italian sky. Maximilian hesitated no longer, but stepping 
softly behind her, clasped her slender waist, and imprinted a soft 
kiss upon her tender cheek. The fair girl started up in haste and 
indignation at this bold salute, and anger flashing from her dark 
eye, was about to call for aid, but beholding the laughing face of 
her lover, she uttered a cry of joy, and threw herself into his 
open arms. 

“Is it you, mio caro,” she said, “so you have come at last ? 
How could you leave your poor Laura, so lone and desolate : ? Ah! 
unfaithful, | think you love me not.” 

“Say not so, dearest ; might I have my will every — should 
be given to you and love ; but, alas! love and war are sadly dis- 
tinct. Even now my stay must be short, for a few hours will 
decide the fate of Florence. While your heroic father is striving 
for her safety, idleness would ill become one who hopes ere long 
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to claim his daugliter for a bride. But trust me, better times 
will come, and then But tell me, love, art thou well? art 
thou happy :” 

“ Yes, well and happy, but, my father, what does he not endure 
and dare. ‘Think not that I would keep thee from the coming 
strife, but, oh, be near him; shield him in batthe—for should he 
die, my happiness, even with thy love, is gone.” 

The gentle girl trembled with excitement and the dread of 
some future calamity, and clung closely around the neck of her 
lover, as if she would retain him in defiance of fortune. Softly 
he raised from her marble forehead the clustering ringlets, and 
whispered, “ Fear not, there is something within that bids me 
hope. Do you recollect that happy night upon the Arno—the 
song of the Improvisatrice—our gondola glided gently over the 
calm waters, while we listened to the lay of the inspired song- 
stress. Oh! I remember well, how she foretold, that the dark 
and angry clouds would pass over us, and the sky be as clear as a 
erystal lake. Since then, when I recall the fervor and the energy 
with which she poured forth her verse—the lightning of her eye, 
gleaming with the eloquence of passion—the harmonious cadence 
of her song, and her whole countenance lighted up with the 
spirit of prophecy, I dread not the future, but am sure that we 
yet shall live to love. But sweetest,—the Viola! sing me a song 
of Petrarch; he had his Laura, too, though not, | know, so lovely 
as mine.” 

She took the instrument, and looking up affectionately into the 
face of her lover, sang with charming spirit and gaiety the beau- 
tiful little air, “* Buona notte, Amalo bene.” 





PART Il. 


“ What would you have, you curs, 

That like nor peace nor war? The one affrights you, 

The other makes you proud. He that trusts you, 

Where he should find you lions, finds you hares ; 

Where foxes, geese ; you are no surer, no, 

Than is the coal of fire upon the ice, 

Or hail-stone in the sun.” Shakspeare. 


Leaving the lovers to enjoy their mutual fondness, let us follow 
Lorenzo de Medici in his exertions for the peace and happiness of 
“Florence the fair.” The day had elapsed, and the full, glowing 
moon had risen majestically behind the Appenines. ‘The measured 
tramp of the guards, traversing the deserted streets, was the only 
sound to break the profound stillness of the night. But the 
house of Pietro Gazano, the linen merchant, presented a different 
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scene: he was one of the wealthiest citizens of Florence, and, 
fearful of losing the vast treasure he had amassed, was, with 
others of the same class, desirous of rendering up the city to her 
enemies, as surety for their own safety. ‘This they knew would 
be impracticable whilst Lorenzo held the citadel and retained the 
affections of the soldiery ; and this night had been appointed for 
the purpose of maturing their plans and hastening the catastrophe. 
One by one, the conspirators glided into the spacious hall, and 
silently seated themselves about a table loaded with the most 
costly viands. ‘The doors were presently closed, and the goblets 
sparkling with the finest wines, began to pass rapidly round. ‘The 
enlivening influence of the feast soon displayed itself in the 
increasing energy of conversation. ‘The confused murmur of 
voices—here a burst of indignation, there a cry of execration, 
told that the spirit of sedition was at work. But all was hushed 
and still, when Pietro spoke: “ My friends, | have this day 
received from the Duke of Milan, papers insuring our safety and 
that of our fellow citizens, if we can but place in his hands the 
keys of the city. I for one have suffered long enough the tyranny 
of a self-constituted sovereign. Every thing is ripe for revolt— 
one bold and decisive step and we are safe. Citizens! Lorenzo 
must dic.” Most of the assembly started with astonishment at 
this abrupt avowal of a scheme so daring. Some opposed the 
plan as too dangerous, others as impolitic; there were two or 
three who spoke of the good service which the Gonfaloniere 
had rendered the state in former times, but the majority were 
earnest in their approval of the measure, as the only means by 
which they could accomplish their grand object. 

Pietro resumed, “ Yes, I say again, Lorenzo de Medici must 
die and at once. ‘Three days longer and the Duke with his 
army will sleep within these walls. Our provisions are nearly 
exhausted—we are conquered even by the inactivity of our foes. 
What says Niccolo Bembo?’ ‘The person he addressed was 
the principal and most influential banker of Florence, and his 
fortunes having been seriously injured by the war, Pietro knew, 
would heartily second his advice. 

“] know a soldier,” said Niccolo, “ one of the guards stationed 
upon Fiesole, who will rid us of the tyrant fora little gold. I say, 
let it be done, and let us hereafter be governed by rulers of our 
own choice.” ‘The hall rang with shouts of applause, and “ so 
say I,” “so say I,” “and I,” echoed loudly throughout the apart- 
ment. 

Pietro Gazano again addressed the assembly : “ We must be 
wary—doubly cautious, for he with whom we have to do, is no 
child in these matters ; and first let us see who love liberty, and 
who are loyal to tyrants.” 
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Each man then came forward and declared his readiness to 
coincide in any plan which the majority should approve—all but 
one—whose features were entirely concealed beneath the folds 
of an ample Spanish cloak. In the crowd he had escaped par- 
ticular observation, but now the cries of “who is he?” and “a 
spy,” announced their ignorance of his person and suspicion of 
his intentions. Slowly rising from the retired seat which he had 
occupied during the whole evening, the man advanced, and while 
many wondered at the haughtiness of his bearing and his mys- 
terious silence, he threw open his cloak and revealed to the view 
of the thunderstruck conspirators the tall form and noble features 
of Lorenzo de Medici. For a moment all was still as the grave, 
end then the boldest of the band, grasping their swords, pressed 
forward, crying, “down with him,—death to the tyrant.” But 
these were only afew. Such had been their habitual veneration 
and respect for their ruler—such was now his calin self-possession, 
that those who but a few moments before were crying out for his 
heart’s blood, now stood awed, and hesitating to attack the bravest 
warrior in Italy. 

Every tongue was still—every limb motionless, as the Gonfa- 
loniere began: “ Florentines! the son of Cosmo de Medici fears 
not to stand before the friends of his father. Could my blood 
avail aught to the welfare of Florence, ye should have it all—to 
the last drop. But who are you, that thus dare to advise the 
death of your leader? Merchauts of Florence? Soam lL Am 
I richer than yourselves? Upon whom is all my wealth be- 
stowed? Are my servitors more numerous than your own? ‘They 
are scattered through the streets of your city ; they are guarding 
your repose, and they are paid from my private treasures. Self- 
constituted ! did you say? Who was it constituted me guardian 
of Florence? When my father died, amid the lamentations and 
grief for his loss, what was the common—the universal cry ? 
“Lorenzo alone can govern Florence.” Have [ abused your 
choice? Wherein have ye been wronged? What have you, 
Pietro Gazano, or you Niccolo Bembo, lost by me? While my 
coffers are drained, while the soldiers of your country are unpaid, 
your riches are boundless; and yet you would have my blood ! 
Citizens of Florence! to-morrow’s sun goes down upon your city 
free, or Lam no more. Till then be still.” 

Casting his mantle about him, Lorenzo passed through the 
astonished citizens, and springing upon his charger which stood 
ready at the door, he rode on to his palace. Arrived there, he 
found every thing in confusion. So long, and so unusual was his 
absence, especially as it was known that no one accompanied 
him, that fears for his safety were beginning to be entertained. 
In the court, the soldiers were donning their armor—the horses 
stood impatiently champing their bits, and every thing evinced 
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the deep anxiety of his friends for his welfare. Calling one of 
the soldiers to him, he bade him announce his safe arrival to his 
companions, and order them to retire peacefully to rest. He then 
ascended the marble stair-case and encountered at the top young 
Sforza armed cap-a-pie, and his daughter clinging anxiously to 
his side and with tears bidding him ‘“ God-speed.” As soon as 
Laura recognized the well known features of her sire, she sprang 
into his arms and buried her tearful face in his bosom. Joytfully, 
too, did Maximilian again behold the face of his friend— 

“ How have you fared, noble sir?’ said he, “I told Laura that 
there was no danger, but she would have it otherwise.”’ 

“ Dear girl! she was not far from truth ; but come my children, 
time presses, and there is much to be done that must not be de- 
ferred. ‘To your couch now, my daughter, good night!” And 
kissing her soft cheek, he retired. 

a * * o * * * * * 

The slumbers of the duke of Milan are restless and disturbed ; 
in vain he tosses from side to side on his luxurious couch ; sleep 
flies his eyelids, and he can find no rest. ‘Though probably on 
the eve of victory, a victory which would render himself the 
most potent prince in Italy, he could not conceal from himself 
that his cause was unjust, and he still more dreaded the increased 
power which the destruction of Florence would give the papal 
chair. The man against whom he was warring, had been his 
companion from childhood ; they were trained together in mar- 
tial exercises, and the softer accomplishments of a courtier; and, 
until the artful Sixtus had poisoned the ear of Ludovico with 
malicious and calumnious representations of the ambitious views 
of the Florentine prince, they had gone, hand in hand, in what- 
ever enterprise seemed best for the weal of Italy: now, however, 
all was changed ; he was about to attack and destroy the most 
lovely city in the land, and wrest from the hands of one, whose 
only fault was a too ardent devotion to the prosperity of the pre- 
cious charge intrusted to his care, his rightful possession. His 
son too, the dear and only memento of the love of his youthful 
days, was to receive misery from the hands of his father, as his 
portion ; perchance to perish by his own hand. : 

Harassed by such reflections, he was about to make another 
ineffectual attempt at repose, when his eye caught the tall figure 
of a man, in full armor, near the entrance of the tent. Casting 
the coverings from his person, he sprang up and called loudly, 
“ Marco—Uberto—is it you? Speak, or 1 summon the guard.” 
The object of his threats advanced to the side of the couch, and 
said, ‘Call not your guards: my business is with yourself only. 
Methinks you know this face, my lord.” Lorenzo, for he it was, 
raised his helmet, and exposed his manly and fearless counte- 
nance to the gaze of the astonished prince. “'Think not, duke 
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of Milan,” he continued, “that T have come to sue for that pro- 
tection which my good sword could not afford me. I come rather 
as the guardian of Florence, to surrender up my person, that she 
may be saved. If it is my ambition you fear, you have it in 
your power to crush it at once ; but be sure that in the destruc- 
tion of Florence you are setting the seal to your own ruin: you 
are overthrowing the chief obstacle to the boundless ambition and 
covetousness of the pope, and you will open a way for that tide of 
despotism which will sweep the infant Italian republics from the 
face of the earth. My person is yours, to do with as you list ; 
but let Florence go free.” Having thus spoken, Lorenzo stood 
with folded arms, his piercing eye fastened upon the changing 
countenance of the duke, who was evidently unprepared for so 
bold and so sudden a surrendry. 

Presently, however, Ludovico answered, “ Where is my son, 
duke of Florence?’ thus giving him that title, by which he was 
sometimes, though not lawfully, known. “It was not enough to 
seek the sovereignty of Italy, but you must also wile away from 
his home my only child, and teach him to curse his fathers 
name.” 

“ Never by me has he heard your name mentioned with dis- 
respect. If he loved better the shelter of my palace, than the gay 
scenes of the court of Milan, the fault surely was not mine. But 
let him speak for himself. Come, Max., your father waits your 
defense.”’ 

If the duke’s surprise was great at the resolute conduct of his 
noble adversary, it was still greater, when a graceful young man 
advanced towards him, and throwing himself upon his knees at 
the side of his couch, addressed him with, “ Forgive me, father, 
but in truth I saw no eyes among all our fair dames of Milan, so 
bright as those of Laura de Medici. Could you but see her, you 
would say so too. Never, believe me, have I ceased to pray for 
your health and happiness ; but then I could not bear to desert 
one who had plighted to me her virgin love. Say, I have your 
forgiveness.” 

o . * * * * * 

Here we desist—for time will not allow us to record the hearty 
reconcilement which followed the foregoing scene. Suffice it to 
say, that the next morning’s sun saw the armies of Milan enter- 
ing the good city of Florence, amid the shouts and joy of its pop- 
ulace. ‘The chronicles of Leonard Aretino tell how splendid 
was the celebration of the nuptials, which united the powerful 
lines of Sforza and Medici, and how glorious was the after ca- 
reer of Lorenzo the Magnificent. 


L. W. 8. 







THE EARTHQUAKE. 


* * * * Tur breeze—which erst had played 

'Mid the rich foliage of the mountain palm, 

And, sweeping through its winding avenues 

A welcome guest—had o'er the city spread 

Refreshing coolness,—slept. The sun, whose beams 
The light clouds intercepting, had bereft 

Of their full power, burst from his watery veil 

And sank ‘mid sanguine light, an orb of burning steel !— 
No ling'ring ray it left upon the clouds, 

No tinge which fell in forms of shad'’wy beauty— 

But in the lurid glare it upward threw, 

All wore the wan and livid hue of death. 

A stillness which seemed ominous of ill 

Was spread o'er nature—silence which was felt. 

It smote upon the list’ner's inmost soul.—None spake— 
None to another breathed his fearful thoughts. 


Darkness her sable wing unfurled; nor moon, 

Nor star was seen to glimmer through the raven plume :— 
Men hied them to their homes—and, gathered round, 
The children watched their father's troubled brow, 
List'ning with terror as the savage howl 

Of some wild tenant of the neighb'ring hills, 
Tempted by hunger from his lair, 

Rang through the silent streets :—or as the scream 
Of the hoarse vulture, like a fiendish yell, 

Broke on the ear.—Then closer yet 

They crowded round their sire, those little ones. 


A peal of rattling thunder ;—then a roar 

Which caused the manliest cheek to blanch with fear, 
And hearts of stoutest mould to quake. It passed— 
And where it passed, death followed in its track. 
The firm earth heaved and rolled like ocean's waves, 
When battling storms have roused its mighty spirit. 
Mingled in common wreck, the palace wall, 

The lofty tower with its stern battlement, 

The gorgeous dome, the lowly thatch-roof"d cot ; 
Above the hideous crash rose one wild shriek, 

A long, shrill, piercing shriek of agony ,— 

“Twas hush'd in death, and all was still again. 


An hour had fled—an hour which seemed an age,— 
And on a knoll without the ruined wall 

Were gathered aching hearts. The earth still shook, 
And screams of terror, which were borne aloft 

Like spirit wailings on the fitful breeze, 
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Announced the work of death yet incomplete. 
Then trembling called they on their vengeful gods 
To stay th’ uplifted hand—the remnant spare ; 

In that dark hour, amid that little band 

Stood one whose heart was firm, whose voice rose not 
To join the idol worship.” As the glare 

Of the red torch-light fell upon his brow, 

His white locks wildly streaming in the wind, 

His eye to heaven upraised—he seemed one sent 
To cheer and comfort, from some holier world. 

He spoke—there was a charm in those deep tones 
Which hushed the murm'ring crowd ;—eager they drank 
The words of life. He pointed them to Hia— 
The Christian's God, all merciful—all wise. 

That long, long night of horror slowly fled ; 

At length in th’ east appeared grey mantled dawn,— 
The gloomy shades before the rising orb flew fast, 
And soon the smiling sunbeams came to sport 
Amid their wonted haunts ;—upon the dead 

They fell—the raven and the vulture there 

Were feasting undisturbed. 
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Ex.oquvence like poetry is the gift of nature. It springs from 
the same, or from kindred emotions, which are “born with the 
man,” and though as an art it is susceptible of various degrees of 
improvement, yet it can never be attained by labor, however 
arduous. Nature must furnish the germ; care and cultivation 
may mature the plant. Like poetry, too, it assimilates itself to 
the subject of which it treats, and thus to the character of the 
age or nation in which it is practiced: passionate, among a people 
whose pursuits are such as to call into action the deeper feelings 
of the human bosom, where great dangers and crises are ever at 
hand, where revolution is at work, overturning old established 
institutions, and erecting new in their stead, where, in short, the 
stormy elements of society are predominant, and need a ruler 
akin to themselves: imaginative, when the topic is found in 
things or actions long gone by, when interest in present occasions 
must be sought from occasions that are past, when present virtues 
are to be stimulated by virtues already exercised, and when the 
imagination is to be delighted by the introduction of scenes and 


—— 





* During the great earthquake at Aleppo, a crowd consisting of men of all religions, assembled 


without the city and knelt around a christian missionary, while he offered prayer to the true 
God. 
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objects, which have no connection with the subject farther than 
to enrich and beautify it: and, lastly, argumentative, when reason 
and judgment have assumed their sway over the passions and the 
fancy. ‘Through all its various modifications, however, flows 
the same strong tide of feeling without which eloquence cannot 
exist : for, we find that there is something in the very conscious- 
ness of contending for a wished for object, there is something in 
bringing all the energies of the mind into active play, in appeal- 
ing to the judgments of men, and trusting to them for success, 
which from an eloquent bosom will draw forth all the beauties of 
oratory even in elaborate argument. And we also discover that 
some comprehensive and inventive minds, by looking at their 
topic in all its various relations and bearings, by touching upon 
great and essential principles, in a word by taking large and 
expanded views, will render any subject deeply interesting, where 
to an ordinary intellect and dull imagination, all would have 
seemed barren and repulsive. 

From the nature of oratory itself we might readily infer the 
fact, which all experience has always served to substantiate, that 
it can be carried to its highest perfection only among a free people. 
Demosthenes, whose eloquence is said to stand as yet unrivalled, 
was, in the broadest sense of the term, a “democrat; though 
the finest specimen which he has left to posterity is on his “ oration 
on the crown,” still the grounds on which that crown was claimed 
were his services and devotion to the commonwealth, and the 
tribunal to which he appealed consisted of the hearts and judg- 
ments of the people. Cicero, too, flourished at a period eminently 
suited for the display of his commanding oratory, and although 
he lived to mourn over the wreck of his dearest hopes, to see his 
friends sink one by one into the tomb, along with all that was 
good or great in the nation, until he was ready to despair of the 
republic, yet he could never have complained of wanting the 
opportunity of signalizing himself, and earning immortal renown. 
During the dark ages the light of oratory had wholly gone out, 
and though subsequently revived, it never attained any degree of 
excellence until a short time prior to our revolution. Under the 
arbitrary governments of Europe, where the mind was bound 
down beneath the fetters of tyranny, freedom of speech was 
considered a sin alike against God and man ; but after the causes 
which produced our independence had begun to accomplish their 
great design, though their progress was mostly in secrecy and 
silence, yet at times the hidden fires would burst forth, ominous 
of the signal explosion still to ensue. 

To our country more especially, however, during the revolution 
and the formation of our free government, the eyes of the lovers 
of eloquence were turned, with hope and exultation. In the 
gathering up and concentration of the strongest passions of the 
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human soul, in the high and ennobling sense of contending for 
the dearest boon of humanity, which seemed to pervade the 
whole of our scattered people, catching from bosom to bosom 
with the rapidity of lightning, collecting new warmth and energy 
in its progress, until it seemed to transform our wild and gloomy 
forests into a land of ancient chivalry, calling into vigorous exer- 
cise many of the commanding powers of the mind, and bringing 
to light more of the rare virtues of the heart, exposing new prin- 
ciples of action, new aims of existence, eloquence seemed to have 
found again her proper sphere. ‘There would she blaze forth 
with a splendor hitherto unknown in the modern world. ‘There, 
among the warm hearts and enlightened minds of a free people, 
would she again restime the throne of her ancient dominion. 
There, in the eulogies of the noble men who fought, and fell, to 
obtain our liberties, in directing the affairs of a wide spread and 
thriving people, in creating and perpetuating to the remotest time 
our free institutions, nourished as she would be by the ever-living 
and ever-quickening sense of independence—there, in a land of 
statesmen, in a land of patriots, she would again revive, and attain, 
perhaps transcend her primative excellence. 

These prophecies have not in ovr opinion at least proved de- 
ceptive. ‘The establishment of our free government, to be con- 
ducted for the most part by free discussion, and dependent on the 
people for the choice of its rulers, appears to us to have opened a 
wide field for the cultivation of cloquence ; a school for orators 
commensurate not merely with our present system of policy, but 
even with our liberties themselves. ‘True, at first glance, the 
storm which drew forth the soul-thrilling eloquence of a Patrick 
Henry, and swept it across the ocean to shake even the time-hon- 
ored thrones of European dynasties to their foundations, seems to 
have gone by forever. Its thunderings have gradually become 
more and more remote, more and more indistinct, until it has left 
us in peace and tranquillity, a state so uncongenial with the aspir- 
ing spirit. T'hat storm has spent itself, it is true, but another is 
gathering up to assume its place: not so boisterous perhaps, but 
equally dangerous, and far more lasting. We have subdued our 
enemies; we have yet to subdue ourselves. We have won our 
liberties ; we have yet to maintain them, and to render them sub- 
servient to our happiness. It is a labor to which no limits can be 
assigned. It will be hereditary with our freedom, and will require 
not less attention from posterity than it does from us. 

To speculate upon our future destinies as a nation, is a propen- 
sity in which many of our writers have indulged, and strengthened 
by their example, we will now venture to offer a few suggestions, 
in relation to the prospects of the orator and of oratory in general 
in our country. We know not of a more gratifying theme. We 
know not of a subject more flattering to our national pride, for we 
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are virtually a nation of orators, and our distinction among the 
people of the earth will mainly depend _ the ability and the 
eloquence of our public men. Our polite literature may probably 
be long in its formation. Certainly will it be long ere it can vie 
with the literature of some of the nations of the older world. The 
ground has already been occupied, and until the lapse of time 
shall have hallowed our past history, and shed around it some of 
the attractions of romance, or shall have wrought a marked alter- 
ation in the English tongue, we cannot hope to attain a charac- 
teristic originality in our literary productions. Oratory is the 
proper field for the talent of our country. The bar and the 
pulpit and the senate, offer ample room for its display. It is yet 
to be carried to perfection, and even to regain its ancient purity. 
The task devolves upon us; and while encumbered in the sister 
line of poetry with two of the dullest and heaviest national epics, 
that time has ever presented to the Muses, while our press is 
throwing out daily more than its quantum of ephemeral trash, 
there are among us, and we are proud to say it, specimens both 
of passionate and argumentative eloquence, of which any nation 
might justly boast: which will resist the destroying influence of 
time, and serve as samples to posterity. 

‘To suppose or even to hope that our government is firmly es- 
tablished, that no storm which may assail us hereafter can mate- 
rially injure or alter our present institutions, that our union is be- 
coming more and more consolidated, until finally a rupture would 
be impossible, appears to us wholly chimerical, and contradicted 
by the experience of the past. A republic is prone to revolution, 
and as surely as we believe that passion in the human bosom, 
which is the source of the greatest happiness, is also liable at times 
to unpleasant ebullitions, so surely do we believe that freedom 
among a people, will on divers occasions, tend to render the 
pillars of their government loose and unstable. Of one thing, 
however, we may rest assured. Our liberties can never perish. 
As well might we attempt to dam up the Mississippi in the pride 
of his course, as to quell the free spirits of the people, who dwell 
in the territory his waters wash. The love of liberty has grown 
into our very vitals, it has attached itself forever to the soil we 
inhabit: it will be endeared to posterity through countless ages by 
all the associations which attended on its birth, by the noble blood 
which was spilt in its defense. Severed we may be into distinct 
and independent nations, (for the extent and quality of our territory 
is such as to support four or five separate and powerful people, ) but 
of what comparative importance will it be, how many times we 
change our government, or into how many nations we are split, if 
that common inheritance our liberties be equally shared by all ? 

Let us not be understood here, however, to advocate a dissolu- 
tion of our Union. Far from it! Next to the loss of liberty there 
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is nothing we would deprecate with more heartiness; but we 
must confess ourselves to be among the number who look to “ lib- 
erty first and union afterwards.” Long be the time, however, 
before we are called upon to resign either the one or the other. 

Revolutions, then, with their concomitant excitements, we es- 
teem inseparable from a republican government. ‘Those revolu- 
tions may be comparatively mild in their eflects ; they may be 
slight and transitory in themselves, and yet leave their impress 
firmly fixed upon our institutions. 'They may be merely the con- 
flicts of parties, resulting apparently in short-lived and insignifi- 
cant changes, or they may be struggles for great and fundamental 
principles, by means of which those principles will be established 
on sure and lasting bases. ‘They may be any thing that will in- 
fuse new ideas on politics into the mass of our people. ‘The vast 
scope for such contests and such changes, as afforded by the 
existence of political factions, must be evident at a glance. It 
seems as if the free spirit, released from the trammels of tyranny, 
was ever on the look-out for some source of contention in which 
to try its native strength. Gloomy would be our future prospects, 
were not this the case. When a free people have become luke- 
warm in regard to their liberties,—care not about whom they 
place in oflice,—consider not the measures which are taken by 
government, whether they be beneficial or not, and, wholly en- 
grossed by selfish interests, look not to the great head of their 
happiness ; then appears the darkest cloud which can arise to cast 
a portentous shadow over their future destinies. Never can a peo- 
ple be nearer despotism than in such a state; and, judging from 
the “signs of the times,” such can hardly be the state in our 
nation. Controversy, with us, seems as it were a “ second na- 
ture,” which “grows with our growth, and strengthens with 
our strength.” Every election brings with it its contests and its 
warm discussions ; and although some, who are ready like their 
fathers to defend their principles at all hazards, return to their 
homes physically worsted by the battle, still every election serves 
to scatter new light among the mass of the people. Day after day, 
too, tends to evince clearly this fact, that upright and profound 
politicians may conscientiously differ in relation to measures, 
which should and which should not be taken by government. 
It is well that this should be so: for in the debates continually 
arising in Congress, the truth will generally come to the light, 
through all obstructions which may be cast in its way. 

Here, then, is presented a theatre for the exhibition of elo- 
quence in its most glowing colors. Here is all that can call up 
from the hidden chambers of the soul, those overwhelming bursts 
of feeling, which eloquence alone can inspire. Passion, reason, 
imagination, may all be exercised here to their full: with a Ats- 
tory to appeal to, rich in all that can stimulate to courage, patriot- 
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ism, and hope, occasions without number will doubtless be offered, 
when the eloquence even of a Demosthenes may be surpassed by 
that of the American statesman and patriot, rallying about and 
defending liberty on this her favored retreat. 

And has not our country already witnessed one or two such 
struggles? Let us not be ungrateful, or unready, from the narrow- 
ness of party bigotry, to return our hearty thanks to the conspicu- 
ous champions of our freedom. Had it not been for one man, too 
distinguished to be honored by the appearance of his name in this 
humble essay, our Union would perhaps have been irretrievably 
lost,—lost, too, before the increase of our population and internal 
resources could have rendered us entirely certain of maintaining 
our liberties. How many times such occasions may recur, it is 
impossible even to form a definite surmise. Our population is con- 
tinually spreading and thickening. Forest after forest is falling 
before the adventurous pioneer. Our future prospects are daily 
becoming more and more interesting ; more and more complex 
our internal and external relations ; besides the fact that great prin- 
ciples, principles on which the maintenance of our liberties, and 
the diffusion of knowledge among our people depend, are as yet 
unsettled. Indeed, there will be principles always arising, either 
under new forms, or originating in novel circumstances, which 
will demand the attention of our legislators. Of their spirit, the 
people will largely partake. T'hetr eloquence will speak to the 
minds of the people ; and if parties exist, as they always will and 
should exist, a blaze of eloquence will be kindled in our land, 
which will illuminate the world, and dispel the gloom of eastern 
tyranny. Here we inight pause, to indulge for a moment in those 
expanded and ennobling views, in which the several people of the 
earth are reduced to one and the same nation, regulated by similar 
institutions, and bound together by the ties of universal philan- 
thropy. ‘This, surely, must be the splendid noon-day that awaits 
the dawn of American independence ; and how great is Ais trust 
who bears a part however humble in forwarding this high design. 

It would require much more space than can be allowed, to form 
any speculations in regard to the probable character of our na- 
tional oratory, or to enumerate any portion of the diversified sub- 
jects for eloquence, which will doubtless present themselves in 
our future career. At every glance they spring up and thicken 
around us, fresh, vivid, rooted deep in a soil too rich to be ex- 
hausted. In all the complicated relations of society; in our 
wealth, power, and distinction; in our past history and future 
prospects ; in the ties which connect us with other nations, we 
see all that should spur the American orator on to labor the most 
strenuous, to patriotism the most exalted ; and satisfied of this, we 
drop the subject. 


J. R. 










THE PRAYER OF PARTING FRIENDS 


































Haw Friendship! holy child of light! 

Thou roam'st yon gemmed expanse so bright, 
On pinions ever free ; 

To thee the voice of suppliant prayer 

Ascends, when man oppressed with care 

Would seek thy blest abode, in air, 

On earth, or sleeping sea 






Thou dwellest in th’ Empyrean land 

Yet touch, oh! touch us with thy wand, 
Spirit, spirit divine ! 

Descend to earth, Immortal Dove ; 

Our youthful hearts, where'er we rove, 

Entwine with cords of Heav'nly love, 

Those golden cords of thine. 


THE BIRTH-PLACE IN RUINS 


“ Sweet spirit of the Past '—thy song 
The vale of early hours along 
Hath paused in one remember'd note, 
As sweet as the melodious lay 
That breaks amid the forest spray 
From Philomela’s throat! ; 
; And in that pause, upon that lay, : 
Is borne the burthen of a day. 
When feelings uncorrupted, youth 
Was fresh in hope, and fair in truth.” 


Brotuer, after long years spent in wandering o'er this cheer- 7 
less world of ours, in noting the changes which have silently . 
crept over town and city, converting the habitations of primitive 
simplicity into the marble dwellings of affluence, and spreading 
the mantle of desolation over the harvest-homes of nations, we 
are once more, arm in arm, traversing the rude flagging-stones of 
our native village, and strangers to all around us, are moving amid 
the blissful scenes of childhood’s pastimes. As we stand upon 
this verdant knoll, once crowned by the rustic school-house, and 
consecrated by the sports of childhood, we can take in at one 
view, the entire little village where dwelt our parents; and with- 
out altering our position, can see the white fence and whiter 
monuments of the church-yard, where sleep the mouldering re- 
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mains of many, whose smiles were balm to the sorrows of our 
early years, and a warrant of their undissembled friendship. We 
cannot, however, commence our observations upon the changes 
time has wrought around us, without expressing regret, that he 
has been with us, and in removing the homely garb and rustic 
simplicity of village school-boys, has so changed our features and 
our forms, that here, in the very cradle of our existence, we are 
forgotten. The old church; although its peculiar features, the 
wide stepping-stones, the tapering spire, and narrow pointed win- 
dows remain, [yet time has brooded in its antiquated aisles, has 
fretted away its firm foundations, and spread a green covering of 
moss over its embrowned exterior. Let’s enter, and look around ; 
perhaps the busy thief, who is now silently working here, will 
hurl down its pillars and scatter its disjointed timbers, long before 
we shall again be permitted to pass its portal. Its door swings 
readily on its hinges, and here we are in the same broad pew, 
where we sat in the meek simplicity of youth, and with half- 
closed eyes listened to the intricate sentences and knotty doc- 
trines of the village pastor. There stands the straightened and 
naked pulpit ; but where are the silvered locks, the sunken, rest- 
less eye, the emaciated form and trembling limbs of that good old 
minister? Where is the attentive crowd of worshipers we once 
knew? Where is the settled frown and dreaded gaze of the tith- 
ing master? Echo flings back from these bleak, desolate, forsa- 
ken walls, the answer, “ Where!” ‘Throw up that sash; there in 
that quiet nook, such a place as humility herself would choose 
for a resting place, is the grass-grown grave of that reverend 
teacher. If we stoop by the tomb-stone, we can read 


“Tn uncouth rhyme, 
And name, and year, spelt by the unlettered muse," 





the unvarnished history of his christian virtues, and duly per- 
formed social duties ; of his watchfulness over his charge during 
life, and his last prayer to heaven for their prosperity. His epi- 
taph differs from the pompous ones of the present day, in that it 
lies not. But I will hurry you from this dilapidated remem- 
brancer of the puritan virtue and stern morality of our ancestors, 
for I see the tear glistening in your eye, and mark the ill-suppres- 
sed emotions that disturb you. Ah! brother, this visiting the 
home of our nativity after protracted absence, destroys our stern 
philosophy and makes us weak as women! This is 


* An hour for tears. There is a spectre form, 
In memory's voiceless chamber, pointing now 
Its dim, cold finger, to the beautiful 
And holy visions that have pass'd away, 

Leaving but shadows of their loveliness 

On the dead waste of life.”’ 
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But come ; the waning sun bids us linger not, and as the old 
mansion that once echoed with the deep glee of our infancy is 
not far distant, * let's in,” and see whether time has dared to in- 
vade the sanctum of our birth-place. Does it not seem to you as 
we cross this rustic bridge, that the river flowing on beneath is 
more dull of motion, and more sad in its music, than formerly ? 
It seems so to me, and methinks ‘tis not balf so wide as it once 
was. Our names, that we so laboriously engraved upon the 
shaggy bark of this old oak, are all grown over, and our first feeble 
attempts at immortality are thus destroyed. ‘The old gate-way 
remains, however, much as we left it; and if these walks are not 
so tastefully arranged, and the box that skirts them so neatly 
trimmed, yet they are not the less interesting to us. There on 
the door is the same antique iron knocker ; its sound was once as 
hoarse as its form is grim and uncouth; let's see whether in the 
change of every thing else around us, this trusty summoner has 
altered his note of warning. How gloomily it echoes along the 
vacant hall, yet its summons will long remain unanswered. And 
see, those sheep that its hollow reverberations have frightened 
from their resting place, are chasing each other from the very 
nursery, and making their hurried flight over the ground once re- 
claimed for our sainted mother’s flower garden. And those creep- 
ing plants she used to guard and guide with so much care, are 
rudely torn from the trellis and trampled to the earth! Oh! it 
is cruel to see this sunny spot, which has been consecrated by 
the guileless day-dreams of our infancy, so desecrated! It is hard, 
that the spirit of desolation should settle down in our very cradles, 
and cover over the very fire-hearth of our first home! And then, 


“That stranger hands should rudely tear 
The lattice vine our mother rear d,” 


is a sacrilege we cannot tamely bear ; we must drop some scalding 
tears, before we can proceed. And yet, after all, this visit to our 
early home will do us good ; we shall cherish hereafter with more 
fervency the memory of our former friends, and be aided in think- 
ing correctly upon the shifting scenes of this transitory existence. 
Let us not turn back until we have passed the threshhold of our 
mother’s sitting-room. 

A few more steps, and we are within its hallowed precincts 
and confronting its grotesquely carved mantle-piece. It seems 
as if an age had passed away, since, wrapped in our warm cloaks, 
and leading our little sister by the hand, we left this room, and fol- 
lowed our parents to the carriage that bore us all away. There, 
in that deep recess, used to stand our mother’s harpsichord ; we 
shall not soon forget her favorite airs, nor how sweetly she played 
them. As thrills the native melody of the Swiss, the ranz des 
25 
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vaches, upon the ear of the sensitive Alpine peasant, so did the 
complaining melody of that instrument, and of her voice, upon 
our young and enthusiastic spirits. ‘There, on the opposite side 
of the room, stood a “dingy and time-worn Gothic book-case,” 
and prominent upon its shelves stood the ponderous family bible. 
They are both gone from their stations, yet neither will be for- 
gotten. When disease commenced its ravages upon our sainted 
mother’s form, and by rapid movements was snatching away the 
carmine of her cheeks, with what pious resignation she used to 
seek in that volume for its incomparable precepts! If we had 
it here, we might find the promises she marked, the leaves she 
folded, and not unfrequently the page dimmed by her very tears! 
She always found consolation ; and when the busy scenes of life 
had one by one retired, leaving for her the sole remaining duty 
of bidding us farewell, with what fervor and intensity she urged 
an adherence to its inspired directions! ‘The record of that hour 
was traced in deep and enduring characters upon memory’s tablet, 
and long years of turmoil and passion will be insufficien! to ob- 
literate them. They were traced by memory’s pencil, and are 
blended with every thing pure, and deep, and lasting! “ ‘Time 
may shadow them, and the storms of life hide them for a season ; 
but they at length will break up the barriers of time, and rend the 
curtains of the storm, and kindle, and burn, and brighten !”’ 

Her seat is vacant in our family cirele, and we will no longer 
linger amid scenes that reflect only images of sorrow. As we 
slowly wander back to the village inn, we cannot but feel that 


“ We are alone! The guardians of our young 
And sinless years have gone and left us here, 
As solitary wanderers. Their low tones 
Of love oft swell upon the midnight winds, 

Or wander sweetly down thro’ mists and dews, 
But voice alone is there.” 


As with the changing scenes of our native village, so will it be 
with us. A few more years will glide away, and when they have 
sent their complaining melody over the far ocean of the past, we 
shall speed away from the cold mockeries ef this earth. Our be- 
ing’s stream at this moment gives out no music, yet ‘tis passing 
on; and whether its destiny will place us ’mid sainted beings, to 
rest forever in the ocean-tide of God’s immensity, or not, must de- 
pend upon ourselves alone. 

Eres. 



































SONG. 


Far, far away, love, ‘mid the bright summer sea, 
Where the merry waves leap in their glad sport so free, 
Is a green isle, where ever the roses wild bloom, 
Where ever the hyacinth sheds its perfume ; 

Where the zephyrs of spring 

Uneeasingly play— 

Where sorrow ne'er ¢ nters, 

Sweets never de eay. 


No false hearts are there which caress to destroy, 
No venom-tongued slander to sadden our joy 
"Tis the fairy queen's realm, under whose happy sway, 
Every passion of evil's far banished away 
Let us hasten, my love, 
To that bright little isle, 
Where the hours swiflly move 
Beneath love's soft smile. 


A world to each other, we'll reck not of those 
We have left to repine in this dark vale of woes ; 
No storm shall disturb us, no danger affright, 
No cloud overshadow that scene of delight. 

The streamlets which murmur, 

The birds in the grove, 

The breeze in the forests, 

All whisper of love 


The foam-crested billows, which never repose— 
And the wild wintry wind this serene isle inclose 
) Yet the charm which repose to the billow imparts, 

And lulls the wild wind—that we bear in our hearts. ; 
Then away let us fly 
To that bright little isle ; 
Though the billows roll high, 
They'll calm at thy smile. E. 


Bute 


| CLARENCE DE VALVILLE. 
A SKETCH. 


* All that’s bright must fade, 
The brightest still the fleetest."'"—Moore. 


“ A blighted trunk upon a cursed root."’— Byron. 


Poor De Valville ! my heart bleeds at the review of the mis- 
fortunes which crowded thy narrow path in life. Thou wert 
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born an heir to affliction, and the relentless hand of fate seemed 
to take a horrid delight in sporting with thy heart’s best affec- 
tions. When I look back on thy troubled way through life, an un- 
natural joy for thy final release from bondage to sorrow’s stern 
mandates, steals over my inmost sympathies. For who can bring 
back the recollection of that noble spirit; of that overflow of hu- 
man kindness ; of that brilliant intellect, whose highest aim lay 
in advancing human happiness; of that delicate sensitiveness 
which was the nurse alike of a manly sentiment of honor, and 
of true dignity of character ; and then reflect that all these noble 
traits were unheeded, aye, scorned, by the cold, rude world, and 
not rejoice that thou hast at last reached that undiscovered coun- 
try, where the neglect and malice of this werld are alike unfelt, 
and unknown ¢ 

De Valville and I were classmates ; not such as the vulgar par- 
lance of every-day life denotes, but bound together by all those 
ties which that relationship in its strictest sense can beget. Con- 
stitutionally imbued with a spirit of romance, our daily habits 
and intimacy strengthened this sentiment, until we had neither 
the power nor the inclination to oppose its influence. By continued 
indulgence, this habit, which in my mind the stern realities of 
life have done so much to eradicate, tended in that of De Val- 
ville, as his knowledge of the world became enlarged, to engen- 
der moroseness and discontent with every thing around, which 
partook not of the ardent enthusiasm of his nature. His noble 
feelings taught him to look at the world through a false medium ; 
he judged of human passions as he found them in his own bosom, 
but as the incentives to a universal benevolence and sympathy. 
His generous enthusiasm he fondly imagined would strike a kin- 
dred cord in other hearts, but his hopes were mocked, his lofty 
aspirations chilled by the spirit of universal selfishness, and he 
eventually became an isolated being in his feelings, among men, 
but not of them. While we remained at College, his delicate 
sensibility encountered not that cold, heartless repulse which sub- 
dued it in after life, and steeped his soul in the gall and bitter- 
ness of disappointed hopes and blighted affections; for there we 
were all votaries in the same temple of mind, and each one knew 
how to appreciate every gentler virtue, however wide an aberra- 
tion from the track of common minds its exhibition might evince. 
Hence, at College, he was the idol of his friends, the soul of con- 
viviality ; ever sparkling and brilliant in intellect, ever ardent and 
impetuous in feeling. But even here many peculiarities marked 
him ; he seemed not to take delight in those contests in which the 
very souls of others were enwrapped, and in which his superior 
abilities guarantied to him all the success which a lofty ambition 
could ask for ; he despised the world for its emptiness and vanity, 
while he clung still closer to those whom he felt could estimate 
rightly the eccentricities of his opinions. 
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But if he disrelished the gilded scenes of life, he robed in the 
splendor of his own imaginings a brighter state of being, where 
man might live up to the dignity of his nature. Nor did such 
speculations seem to him the fleeting phantasies of a disordered 
brain; for the fervor of his enthusiasm, conjoined with that love 
of his species which had been a passion with him ever since re- 
flection and observation had shown their degraded state, made 
him believe, that as the march of improvement was ever onward, 
a regenerating power would change man’s nature; purge the 
world of its selfishness ; refine the dross of passion ; and substitute 
for that hypocrisy and hollow-hearted deceit now so rife, those 
nobler susceptibilities which sin and sorrow, by their foul con- 
tact, have despoiled of their pristine purity. But the more he 
knew of man’s history, despair seemed to throw its withering in- 
fluence over those theories which a heart of universal benevo- 
lence had conceived in an hour when there was nothing to dis- 
turb a calm confidence in the world around. 

‘There are very many who believe that a certain crisis exists in 
every man’s life, when the balance of his future hopes is struck, 
and his after destiny and career, in a great measure, molded. An 
event which happened at College while De Valville was there, 
always seemed to me to have had such an influence on his future 
prospects. He had always had a lofty idea of human rights, a 
chivalric sense of injustice, and a spirit too proud to brook what 
to him seemed oppression from any quarter. Hence his feelings, 
always warm, but urged beyond the control of reason, when ex- 
cited by opposition, enlisted him in an unsuccessful combination 
against the authorities of the College, in consequence of which 
he was dismissed. He who had so long lived without a breeze 
of misfortune to ruffle the calm stillness of his spirit, was now to 
launch at once on the boisterous sea of reality, and was to meet 
first that sternest of all realities, a parent’s wrath. It was the first 
blow, but it bent him to the earth; his hopes of again treading 
those delightful paths of knowledge, where he had so loved to 
sip the honey from each flower, blasted by the implacable dis- 
pleasure of a father—shunned by those butterflies whom he had 
attracted in other days by the splendor of his genius, and the 
indiscriminate profession of his generosity, it is not wonderful 
that his artless and confiding disposition should become soured, 
that those tides of feeling which had flown so freely and so 
purely, should have been forced back on his heart, and have be- 
come foul and bitter. But though driven from under his father’s 
roof, his talents and acquirements forbade all fear of destitution, 
and as a last resort he betook himself to teaching school, an em- 
ployment which, however improving to the intellect of some, is 
most humbling to the proud spirit of those who have ever been 
led to-expect better things. But nature had never intended him 
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for a teacher, for in such a life there is a system to which a mind 
doubly embittered by recollections of the past and forebodings of 
the future, can never bend. Feeling it impossible to take that 
interest in the improvement of his pupils which his conscience 
told him was his duty, be gave up in despair, determining to seek 
some more active employment in which his mind would be ina 
measure distracted from brooding on his griefs, and where he 
might dissipate, if he could not stay, that sorrow which was 
gnawing at his heart. With this intention, he bent his way to 
one of our large commercial cities, and succeeded in obtaining a 
place in an importing warehouse. ‘The duties here, as he had 
anticipated, had the effect of scattering much of that gloom 
which had hitherto clogged his energies, and as the sunlight of 
prosperity broke upon his path, he resumed much of that cheer- 
fulness and gaiety which had made him an universal favorite at 
College. 

While such was briefly the state of De Valville’s mind up to 
this period, his father, as time advanced, had relaxed the sternness 
of his anger against his son, and besought by the fond accents of 
maternal love, he determined on receiving his erring child into 
the bosom of his family. When this proposal reached De Val- 
ville, it kindled into a flame the joy which had just begun to 
sparkle in his heart. He embraced it with eagerness, and a few 
days saw him happy in all the endearments of domestic affection ; 
the sudden revulsion of his grief-dyed sympathies struck a chord 
which had long since been mute, or if it had given forth any 
tone it was but the echo of sadness and despair. But now all 
was joy, bright, unclouded joy ; old friendships, which had rusted 
in the lapse of time, were revived, new acquaintances formed, the 
loved spots of childhood revisited, and poor Clarence began to 
think that the dreams of his youth were to be realized, and that 
he had been tried in the furnace of aflliction, in order to prepare 
him for an elysium of happiness. ‘ Dis aliter visum.’ 

In the happy circle in which he now moved, there was one 
who had been in former days the “ starlight of his boyhood.” 
But a long absence and weightier cares had in a degree quenched 
that admiration which her presence inspired with a renewed 
ardor. Ilizabeth M——, had now reached the age of “sweet 
seventeen,’ and had preserved all the artless simplicity and pu- 
rity of the girl, while she had attained the grace and dignity of 
the woman. I saw her but once, and I then thought she was a 
being made to be loved; the timid, soft expression of that coun- 
tenance ; the locks, black as the raven’s wing, in whose every 
ringlet passion seemed to thrill; that eye so languishingly dark, 
yet so purely clear; the nameless grace which floated around the 
whole figure, would have conquered the heart of the most indif- 
ferent Stoic, and it is not strange that it lighted a flame in that of 
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the susceptible Clarence De Valville. She was to him the bean- 
ideal of his dreams, the fair nymph whom he had so long been 
seeking, to enshrine in his heart. And, too, his own atfection 
was reciprocated, and they spake of that tie which nought but 
death can sever, with ecstatic delight. But here the cold hand of 
family prudence interposed to check their mutual happiness ; 
their intimacy was discouraged, and it soon appeared that at pres- 
ent insu pe rab le obstacles preve ‘ated their union. De Valville now 
lost all relish for those pleasures which home had atlorded him ; he 
grew reckless, and determined on again secking his fortune, and 
winning, spite of all opposition, at a tuture day, the fair object of his 
attachment. Having mutually pledged their vows of eternal con- 
stancy, he betook himself to his old business pursuits with fresh 
and unsubdued ardor, and buoyed up by fond hope, success at- 
tended his enterprises. Such was his situation, when he heard 
that she for whose sake he had left forever the fond endearments 
of home, had proved faithless ; that urged by the stern commands 
of parental authority, she had become the bride of another; and 
the same moment in which this dreadful truth burst upon him, 
he felt that he was alone, that all worth living for had now gone, 
and that the cup of his sad destiny was filled to overtlowing. 


© Oh! colder than the wind that freezes 
Founts that but now in sunshine played, 
Ix that congealing pang which seizes 
The trusting bosom when betrayed.’ 


It was not enough that in early life all his high hopes had 
been blasted, that in after years sorrow had made him her play- 
mate, that reverses without and a wounded spirit within, had 
subdued all the fervor of his temperament; but this last, this 
fatal stroke, must be added to consummate the purpose of his 
being. 

* . o * * 7 * 

I was taking a stroll one October afternoon into the country, 
and found myself, almost unconsciously, musing over the roman- 
tic course of De Valville’s life. IT had always been his warm , 
friend and admirer, | had corresponded with him when absent, 
and now residing in the same place, our intimacy resumed much 
of its former strength. I had seen him but a few hours before, 
and he had then just received the dreadful news of which | have 
spoken. On reaching home | found that a message had been 
left in my absence, stating that a person had been found drowned, 
and that from letters about him it was supposed that I must have 
some knowledge of him. I hastened to the spot with a presenti- 
ment, that this would prove to be my unhappy friend. Alas! my 
suspicions were too true: there lay the suicide, the child of sor- 
row and despair. I gazed a moment on those pale features ; that 
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lofty brow, seamed with the wrinkles of a thousand cares, yet 
bespeaking the tokens of a noble mind ; those eyes, which had 
once flashed with the fire of poetry and feeling, but were now 
struck blind by the cold hand of death ; on the dark moist hair 
which had floated in disordered masses on his marble counte- 
nance, and had given it an unearthly aspect, and my soul grew 
sick at the sight. I thought of him when at College, the ardent 
enthusiast, the creature of impulse; of his career, checkered by 
misfortune in after life, of the cruel deed, which had doubtless 
prompted his last act, and I had not the heart to bestow upon him 
that withering epithet suicide. LT was the only friend whom he 
possessed in the place where he had been residing, and L took 
charge of what little worldly goods he had left behind. On look- 
ing over his port-folio, I found that he had been long a votary of 
the muses, and as might be inferred from the course of his life, 
Melpomene was his favorite. Here is an address to the Autumn 
leaf, dated but a very few days betore his death. 


Lone trembling one! 

Last of a summer's race, wither'd and sear, 

And shivering—wherefore dost thou linger here, 
er ° 
Phy work is done. 


Thou hast seen all 

The summer's flowers reposing in their tomb, 

And the green leaves that knew thee on thy bloom, 
Wither and fall. 


Why dost thou cling, 

So fondly to the rough, and sapless tree? 

Hath bleak existence aught like charms for thee, 
Thou faded thing ? 





The voice of Spring, 
Which woke thee into being, ne'er again 
Shall greet thee—nor the gentle summer's rain 
New verdure bring. 


The Zephyr’s breath 
No more will make for thee its melody, 
But the lone sighing of the blast shall be, 
Thy Hymn of Death. 


Yet a few days, 
A few faint struggles with the autumn storm, 
And the strained eye to catch thy trembling forin 
In vain may gaze. 


Pale autumn leaf! 
Thou art an emblem of mortality ; 
The broken heart once young and fresh like thee, 
Wither d by grief, 
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When hope is fled, 
When lov'd ones all have droop'd and died away, 
Sull clings to life, and lingering, loves to stay 
Above the dead. 


But list—e'en now, 

I hear the gathering of the autumn blast ; 

It comes—thy frail form trembles, it is past, 
And thou art low 


Such is sensibility, and such its reward ! J. 


THE CHARACTER AND 'TRIUMPHS OF REASON 


Tue diversity of human character, the strongly contrasted 
stages of civilization, which exist in different sections of the 
world, have been employed as arguments by the daring sceptic, 
against the divine origin of reason. And when demanded why 
he refuses to ascribe its existence to a cause so rational, and so 
satisfactory to the believer, he replies, that he discovers in its 
conditions, and in man, the proofs of its mortality. If reason 
were granted us by a being infinitely wise and benevolent, it 
would have shared His character and immutability, and in its 
perfection would have corresponded with other works of His cre- 
ation. Like the sun in the heavens, it would have received 
unchanging and unchangeable brightness on the morning of its 
creation ; and as it reveals to all men alike their external rela- 
tions to the physical world, so reason, if it were a spark of the 
Deity, would in the moral and political kingdom, have proved to 
mortals a guide as unerring. ‘That owing to different degrees 
of intellectual freedom we discover a great discrepancy in the 
moral condition of mankind, we are ready to admit; but that it 
is the result of causes which render such difference in no wise 
inconsistent with the character of our Creator, we think equally 
true. And that reason is not the child of civilization, the offspring 
of chance and circumstances, we only wonder that vain man 
should ever have questioned. Man was to be made, in the image 
of his God, to be in part the representative of His power and 
character. And to designate him from the millions of those sub- 
jected to his control, the stamp of Divinity was impressed on his 
brow: and in his reason, he recognized the seal of his Immortal- 
ity. It was given him as the magnet of his moral compass, ever 
pointing to the polar star of truth, whose office was to direct man 
aright in his earthly wanderings. 
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Man was made to be tree, to be independent in thought, and, 
except when conflicting with the interests of society, to be inde- 
pendent in action: and that he might sustain these noble rela- 
tions, reason Was bestowe “dl upon him, nota thing to be moulded 
at pleasure, to receive every hue and coloring with which pas- 
sion or prejudice might please to gild it; but like its Author, its 
features were benevolence and justice, its character immutable 
and eternal. Are we asked then, whence the accumulation of 
evils under which mankind have ever been doomed to suffer ? 
whence that tide of misery, of woe and degradation, which has 
for ages swept over the earth, and which is still moving in its 
desolating career over the fairest portions of our heritage? — If 
reason be a heaven-commissioned guide, and nations are the 
architects of their own fortunes, why has the civilization of one 
age been succeeded by the barbarism of anothers Why have 
the land-marks of former national greatness been swept away by 
the folly of sueceeding generations: Why have the temples of 
liberty at which the early men worshipped in the true diguity of 
human character, given place to the shrines of a degrading super- 
stition, and to the altars of an unhallowed despotism, at which a 
degenerate age bow with slavish submission and servile fear ? 
We answer, man has fought against himself. Stimulated by 
pride and avarice, though he could not strip reason of its attri- 
butes, he has sutfered his own passions to usurp its province. 
Had he obeyed its dictates, he would never have fallen from any 
height attained, nor ceased from progressive advancement to 
perfection in character. But as by intervening clouds the bright- 
ness of the mid-day sun is lid from our view, so superstition, ig- 
norance and oppression, have beclouded the light of reason, and 
left man to wander in the darkness of a moral night. But as 
clouds fade away from before the face of him, whose glory they 
would eclipse, and he again reveals to us his brightness undimin- 
ished, so the light of reason has at times burst from the darkness 
which enveloped it, revealing to man his true character, and his 
glorious destiny. And here, to observe the influence of reason in 
its unrestrained exercise over man, and hence its influence in the 
formation of national character, and to note the era of its. tri- 
umphs, may not prove an unprofitable task. 

The world has ever been the theater of moral and political 
changes. Mind has seldom been stationary. It has either con- 
stantly advanced to successive triumphs, or under opposing influ- 
ences has continued to sink into a grosser degradation. Nor has 
its degeneracy been confined to an early period, acquiring with 
its years the character it was destined to attain. But save at in- 
tervals, it has ever been the sport of circumstances which it was 
not suffered to control. In its comparative infancy, it first es- 
tablished its dominion, and filled the eastern world with the 
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trophies of its early victories. Under its reign, religion and gov- 
ernments sprang into being, and with them the refinements of 
civilized life, and the many iistitutions, political and social, which 
ever distinguish an age of reason. But mind established govern- 
ments, for the security of individual happiness au civil rights, 
only to see them converted into instruments for cestroving the 
one, and stripping man of every vestige of the other. Religious 
institutions, formed to exalt and ennoble human character, to shut 
out vice and immorality, and to establish with mind the empire 
of virtue, its worthiest co-worker, were employed as instruments 
of moral degradation, and in their perversion prepared man for the 
sanction and commission of every crime which has disgraced the 
annals of his history. , 

Again, the tide of revolution has ebbed, and in its sweep over 
the moral waste has re-erected the early monuments of mind, and 
prepared a single age to redeem the character and virtues which 
have been lost in centuries of crime. Do we ask what causes 
established this iron age of misrule, and what power redeemed us 
from its cruel domination’ Read the seeret in the enslavement 
of reason, and again in its glorious redemption from bondage. 
Civilized society is dependent for its existence upon its adherence 
to great principles of religious and political truth. ‘These it is 
the province of reason to suggest, and in its uncontrolled exercise 
leads man to their immediate discovery. Upon these principles 
as a basis, those early republies founded a national character, 
many of whose features would do honor to the most enlightened 
age. Mind, which till then had been ignorant of its own pow- 
ers, at once gathered the weapons of its strength, and achieved 
many of its noblest triumphs. Poetry, eloquence, and the arts, 
the offspring of enlightened reason, at once arose in their midst 
as by enchantment, and in the freedom of that early period at- 
tained to a superiority, which still claims the first tribute of our 
admiration. But with the decline of the free exercise of reason, 
declined their national character; and when political fanaticism 
and popular infatuation shut out its counsels, they as a people 
hastened to a fall from which they have yet to recover. Mind, 
now fettered by superstition and tyranny, prepared man to be- 
come the dupe and slave of whatever power should assume his 
control. 

A spiritual despotism was established upon the ruins of free- 
dom, and on the altars of an unholy priesthood man sacrificed 
every noble quality of his nature. ‘The great essential of liberty, 
freedom of thought, was no longer the acknowledged right of the 
many. The principle of equality of natural and political rights 
yielded to the stern mandates of tyrannical rule, whose end and 
being was the enslavement of the world. Creeds and opinions 
were received from spiritual oracles, and forfeiture of life was the 
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penalty of scepticism. Thus having shielded popular mind 
against the access of truth, established their rule upon the fears of 
a credulous world, and fortified it by a murderous inquisition, the 
oppressors of mankind had hoped ever to be secure against the 
turbulence of men conscious of their rights—against the crusade 
of reason. But they had mistaken its character. Reason is a 
constituent part of the human soul, and is inseparable trom man’s 
existence. Superstition and bigotry may dazzle its vision, and 
arbitrary power for a time may cripple its energies ; but bigotry 
can not blind, nor oppression destroy it. Its oflice is to arrive at 
truth, and though it be encumbered by a thousand opposing in- 
fluences, its aspirations will still be upward, though unseen. — If 
driven from one hold, it will fasten upon another; if deteated in 
one conflict, it is but reserving its strength for a more splendid 
triumph. How did it prove its immortality in the sixteenth cen- 
tury! When provoked beyond longer endurance, it arose from 
its sleep of centuries, and with its invisible power swept away 
the hopes of an unholy priesthood, levelling all their monuments 
of iniquity, and “leaving not a wreck behind.” When the spir- 
itual and political umpires of the world flattered themselves that 
reason was their imprisoned victim, and man their irredeemable 
slave, It was moving over the length and breadth of the land as 
the genius of revolution. Bearing before it the vestal fire of 
truth, it was exposing to the world the corruption of their rulers, 
and awaking from their lethargy the dormant energies of mind. 
It was the sun of the new era which ushered in the morning of 
the reformation, and dispelled the darkness which had gathered 
in the long night of misrule. It was the far searching spirit of 
inquiry, which taught the oppressed the value of their rights, and 
stripped their rulers of the sanctity which had so long protected 
them. Under its guidance the people, unshorn of their locks, 
arose in the pride of their strength, and shook off the yoke which 
had so long oppressed them. An age of reason now succeeded 
an age of despotism, and with it revived the institutions which 
ever flourish under its reign, but which wither and decay under 
the curse of tyranny. Religion was separated from the mumme- 
ries with which an impious priesteraft had profaned it, and re- 
stored to its original simplicity and purity. Men turned from 
human idolatry to the worship of their God; from traflic and bar- 
ter in religion, to the sincere and enlightened observance of its 
divine institutions. 

The change wrought in the moral world was truly astonishing, 
but the rapidity with which the reform advanced was as unparal- 
leled as it was triumphant. Expedients for the dissemination of 
truth were constantly presenting themselves, leaving none un- 
armed in this crusade of reason against error. ‘The art of printing 
formed a new and powerful instrument for the destruction of vice, 
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and for the defense of the immutable principles of justice. To the 
mind of the reformer were suggested principles of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, and through the instrumentality of the press they 
soon awaked a corresponding sympathy in every palace and cot- 
tage, in every valley, and upon every hill-top. 

Nor was reason less successful in the course of its reforms, in 
instituting an age of letters and science: in establishing institu- 
tions, of which, at a darker period, it dared but dream. No na- 
tion can create an era of science while under the dominion of 
spiritual misrule. ‘'yrants know too well that for them “a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing.” Lgnorance is the main pillar of 
their support, and they are careful to secure public mind against 
the conception of any truths. For this, were the laws of nature, 
the mysteries of the universe, so long a sealed book to the world. 
Reason was the slave of tyrannical rule. Conscious that in its 
free exercise, it would expose to their duped victims, the rot- 
tenness of their institutions, rulers established for their subjects 
standards of opinion, to dissent trom which was to forfeit liberty 
or life. These mandates of arbitrary power had long kept down 
the spirit of inquiry ; or, if mind had ever been led to the discov- 
ery of philosophical truth, the terrors of the inquisition soon awed 
into silence any attempt at their revelation. But’ in this age of 
reason, arose a master spirit to give a new tone and character to 
the world of science. Such was Galileo, who, despite the perse- 
cution of a power trembling for its safety and then on the verge 
of dissolution, bowed not to the golden image set up for his wor- 
ship. Philosophy was his idol and to him she revealed the great 
principles of nature, which form the basis of all science and with- 
out which no philosophy is better than heathen speculation. 
Possessed of the invincible armor of truth, he boldly combatted the 
error of the age, nor did he quit the field until he had established 
a system of philosophy upon a basis as sure as the principles of 
truth themselves. 

Nor did reason in its uncontrolled exercise accomplish in the 
theory and practice of civil government, revolutions less favorable 
to the liberty and happiness of mankind. Prior to the reforma- 
tion, the majesty of the throne was held as sacred as popish jus- 
tice itself. And to place its influence beyond the reac th of decay, 
the exercise of reason in political investigations was strictly pro- 
hibited. ‘The principle of equality of civil rights, was accounted 
treason, tre va against the king. It questioned his divine right 
to rule, and insinuated that man was in the possession of certain 
“inalienable rights,” from a source still higher than the throne and 
beyond its jurisdiction. To prohibit the existence of a heresy so 
disloyal, was for ages the successful task of tyrants. But vice and 


injustice were destined to have their fall: and the very object of 


their malignant hatred and unceasing persecution was the happy 
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instrument of their overthrow. Reason unfolded to man the true 
nature of his character, and his appropriate relations to his fellow 
men. Power was at once stripped of the false charm which had 
insured it against the question of its right to rule, and governments 
were remodeled from instruments of oppression, to insure the pre- 
servation of individual rights and national honor. Reform suc- 
ceeded reform in the o/d world, until Destiny pointed to the new 
for the final and complete triumph of political philosophy. The 
great pioneers of liberty stole away from the land of oppression, 
and under the guidance of a kind Providence raised their altars 
upon an American shore. Its soil had never been trodden by op- 
pression ; its air had never been polluted by the breath of tyranny. 
Here reason was free. It walked forth boldly and unrestrained, 
and here it erected a governmental fabric—all beautiful in its pro- 
portions—the pride and admiration of the world. 


A. M. 


EPILEGOMENA. 


Wr. have not heretofore presented any extended notices of the numerous peri- 
odicals and papers with which we have at times been favored, from all parts of 
the country, though repeatedly requested to do so, by readers both at home and 
abroad. Independent of the time and attention which they would require, rea- 
sonable doubts may be entertained concerning the propriety of such notices, 
emanating from the pages of a college magazine. As conductors however of a 
students’ periodical, M & our aim to consult the tastes and stations of our readers, 
by dwelling upon all those topics of interest which are in any way connected with 
the avocations, the amusements and the cares of the ‘little world’ in which we 
live. In so doing it may be necessary occasionally to advert to those publications, 
which, from their extensive circulation, or their connection with our studies, are 
most likely to attract the attention of students; while at the same time, so to 
moderate our remarks as not to contradict the assertion in our prospectus that we 
do not aspire to the character of infallible censors of literature. To go further 
than this would expose us to the imputation of arrogance, and diminish that respect 
with which we hope to be received by general readers. 

The American Monthly Magazine is too well known to need any commendation 
from us. Among the articles in the February number we notice an interesting 
one upon the rights of authors, entitled ‘ The new copy-right law,’ from the same 
pen, if we mistake not, with some other articles on this subject which we recollect 
to have seen in former numbers of the Magazine. This periodical has recently, 
as our readers are probably aware, assumed a political character. 

The Southern Literary Messenger is not so well known as it should be in this 
part of the country. The south has long been in want of a journal of the kind, 
and the ability with which this has been sustained for the last two years, shows 
no lack of talent in all the various departments of magazine writing. We take 
pleasure in commending to the reader's attention the ‘ Discourse on American 
Literature,’ contained in the February number. Professor Tucker has in this 
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discourse furnished a rapid and comprehensive sketch of the progress of Literatur: 


in our country, written in a manner high!y creditable to himself and interes sting to 
his readers. We perceive that the author of the ‘ Review of Willis’ Pooms’ has 
fallen into error where he censures Mr. Willis so severely for the honorary tribute 
to Benedict Arnold. It was not the traitor Arnold upon whom the beautiful lines 
referred to were written, but a person of that name in the Senior class of this 
College. 

We regret that our limits will not permit us to notice separately, at the present 
time, the many interesting papers before us. ‘ The Gentleman's Magazine, * The 
Ladies’ Companion, * The Ladies’ Book, * Harrardiana, + Hore Collegiana, and 
amongst the wee kly papers, Mr Greely s * New Yorker, the * Boston Pearl and 
Galary, * The Philadelphia Mirror, + The Saturday Courier, the Baltimore ‘ Mon 
wument,’ and the ‘ dthaneum, all excellent of their kind, and containing much 
interesting matter, original and sclected 

But we must turn to other matters— 

Vatentine’s pay! How many hearts have been lost and won, at least on 
paper? A writer before us describing the custom in vogue upon St. Valentine's 
day, remarks, that * this little sport often ends in love.’ Look to it then, reader, 
lest in choosing a valentine for the year you get caught in the troublesome noose 
for life. The birds are said to keep this day, and it would seem that they did 
keep it this year 


“ The year of love is now begun, 

Since earliest glance of yonder sun 
Sweet notes have met my listening car, 
But none were meant for me I fear. 

Each feathered songster tells his love, 
Such tones a stoic sure would move ; 
And now, methinks, in gentle breath, 
Each wooed one pledges love till death.” 


The above lines are extracted from an article which was read at an editorial 
meeting held on this same day of St. Valentine. Caius, who was in the chair, 
and who professes to have considerable shrewdness in such matters, examined the 
hand-writing, and immediately pronounced Alcibiades to be the author, in which 
opinion Beppo entirely concurred ; whereupon Alcibiades dropped his pipe ( prpes 
hare entirely superseded segars) and in great rage declared that Beppo judged of 
others by himself, he (Beppo) having already ‘ trifled with the affections of many 
a fair one, and that it was only such persons who would print their effusions. 
Zotoff, who had particular reasons for not wishing this part of the subject to be 
discussed, here called for the previous question, and Alcibiades was decided to be 
the author by a majority of one. It was however resolved to save his credit by 
not printing the remaining verses. 

The coffin was here opened, and two hours were spent in deciding upon the 
merits of an unusually large number of long essays and tales, an enumeration of 
which would only weary the reader. A specimen of the poetry will suffice. 


THE FOX AND THE WOLF. 


By some mischance poor Reynard fell, 
Heels over-head, into a well. 

At the last gasp almost he lay, 

When he heard some one pass that way 
And just had strength enough to yelp, 
 Help—charitable pagan, help!” 






TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The wolf looked down, and though he found 
The wretched creature nearly drowned, 

He leisurely harangued him—* Pray, 

What were you doing, sir, this way? 

Of as I've prowled the country over, 

I never met you here before ; 

And now in what condition met! 

Tis ten to one but you are wet. 


How fell you in?” 


“ Nay, never waste 
Time in inquiry,—prithee, haste 
To help me. When I'm out, Pl tell 
By what misfortune in I fell.” 


MORAL. 


How people flock about a stranger 
In the streets dying, or in danger ! 
Tis curiosity, I fear, 


More than compassion, draws ‘em there. 


Vale College. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We regret that our pages were filled before “ N.N." was received. It shall ap 
pear in our next 

“R.'s" poetry would searcely honor the subject of his muse 

* Zimri’’ is referred to the Epilegomena 

“ Locke” may be a philosopher, but his philosophy is beyond our comprehen- 
sion. 

“ The victim of Love,’ and “ Quartz.” are respectfully declined. 

“HON. BY & B&O. PQ.” & Douglas,” “ The Forewarned,” and “ Gamma,"’ 
are declined 

We would advise the author of “ Shalloola”’ to study economy, and never again 
waste so much ink and paper so foolishly. : 

* Flaccus’’ is at the author's disposal 

“D."’ is under consideration 


The next No. of the Magazine will not be issued before the tenth of April. The 
reason of this change will be apparent to most of our subscribers. 


The Gentlemen who have so kindly interested themselves in procuring a very 
flattering addition to our subscription list, will please receive our thanks. Every 
assistance in this way not only inspires the conductors of the Magazine with new 
vigor and confidence, but will enable them and their immediate successors to pub- 


lish it in a manner more satisfactory to themselves, and more creditable to our re- 
vered Alma Mater. 





